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ness of method has caused him to devote nearly as much space to the sixth and 
seventh centuries which, in France at least, constituted the darkest period of 
the Dark Ages, and which so far as classical education was concerned are little 
more than blanks, as he has given to the earlier and later centuries when classical 
letters may be said, relatively speaking, to have flourished. This fact renders the 
central portion of his work important from the point of view of culture history, 
even if the educational interest of the period is small. His independent exami- 
nation of the evidence has often led him, justly it seems, to place upon the educa- 
tional and scholarly achievements of the intellectual leaders in France from 
the fifth to the eighth centuries a valuation somewhat lower than the traditional 
estimate, which has perhaps been placed unduly high by French writers actuated 
by patriotic enthusiasm for all that is national. His more conservative estimates 
serve to give to these centuries a deeper gloom by the removal of some of the 
few faint rays which, according to the traditional view, were believed to have shed 
an uncertain light amid the general darkness of the period. 

The work is scholarly, thorough, and sane in its judgments, and will be 
found of great service not only to students of education but to students of history 
as well. The value of the work to the scholar is enhanced by the extensive 
bibliographical index and by the fact that M. Roger has taken the pains to cite 
his multitude of authorities in copious footnotes. 
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Matriculation Latin. By Adam Carrtjthers and J. C. Robert- 
son. Toronto: W. J. Gage & Co., 1906. Pp. 416. 

This book is intended to complete the course for matriculation in Ontario, 
after the use of a beginner's manual, such as the Latin Lessons, by the same 
authors. It accordingly contains Caesar's Bellum Brilannicum and part of the 
second book of the Aeneid, prescribed for intensive reading, together with 
about fifty chapters adapted for sight reading, covering the story of the first 
four of Caesar's campaigns in Gaul. The last is an excellent feature, and the 
earlier chapters of it are so simplified that it serves admirably for an introduction 
to the reading of Caesar on the completion of the easy selections that all good 
primers now furnish. 

For elaborate essays and profuse illustrations one must look elsewhere: 
indeed the few illustrations given are none too clear; but it may be said that 
essential information is supplied in concise form, while good sense and accuracy 
characterize the whole work. 

The notes are brief and judicious, and the authors have succeeded in their 
aim of making them of real service to the student toward understanding the 
syntax and making an idiomatic version of the prose, and toward appreciating 
the literary flavor of the poetry. In my use of the book with matriculation 
classes I find the index of syntax to the chapters of Caesar a constant satisfaction. 
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There is also included within the space of 140 pages, a compendious state- 
ment of the rules of Latin syntax, accompanied by a double series of exercises 
on prose composition, one series based on the Bellum Gallicum in general, and 
the other on the prescribed chapters. This is the most noteworthy part of the 
book and it would be difficult to find elsewhere a statement of syntax within 
these limits so complete and clear as this one. As a practical textbook for matric- 
ulation work in Canada, this publication has much merit. 

H. J. Crawford 
Toronto 



Roman Private Law. Founded on the Institutes of Gaius and Jus- 
tinian. By R. W. Leage. London and New York: The 
Macrnillan Co., 1906. Pp. xi+429. $3.25. 

This book is described by its author as "an attempt to meet a want felt in 
teaching Roman law at Oxford, viz., some book which is content to give, as simply 
as possible, the subject-matter of the Institutes of Gaius und Justinian, following 
in the main the original order of treatment." There is a Historical Intro- 
duction of forty pages, and then the familiar ius quod vel personas pertinet vel 
ad res vel ad actiones of Gaius and Justinian. The book is thoroughly unpre- 
tentious, and the author in his preface quotes the standard second authorities: 
Moyle, Roby, Poste, Muirhead, Sandars, Sohm, Girard, and Wlassak as those 
to whom he is indebted. 

It is a rather ungracious task to criticize a teacher's method of presentation 
of familiar topics, but one would think it wise in a book whose main aim is sim- 
plicity and definiteness of statement, for the benefit of beginners to analyze more 
carefully the essential principles of law as posited by Gaius and Justinian. Some 
such simple statement as given by Judge Hammond in his introduction to the 
American edition of Sandars' Justinian, of the meaning of the famous divison 
of law in the classic Institutes would be a great boon to a beginner struggling 
with this puzzling question. On p. 2 imperial constitutions are classified among 
those laws set by the sovereign legislature, and edicts among those made by some 
delegated authority, while on p. 10 an edict is classified among the imperial 
constitutions. In the first instance the author evidently has in mind only the 
edict of the republican magistrate. The statement on p. 7 that " the Twelve 
Tables were never wholly superseded .... but continued to be the ancient 
source from which all law flowed until the time of Justinian" seems self -contra- 
dictory. 

But these are trifles of comparative unimportance, and are chargeable in 
the main to effort at condensation of statement. The book will serve a useful 
function in the field for which the author designs it. It is a happy medium in 
size between Sohm's Institutes and an elementary treatise like Morey's Outlines. 

Joseph H. Drake 
Ann Arbor 



